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Canada, Our Native Land 

0 Canada! our native land 
We sing of thee, and gladne 
Thou art a child of Britaii 


land, and'glorious liberty! 


Thou God of battles, we Thy praises sing. 

0 Canada! we love thy mountains high; 

Thv fields so vast, that reach from sky to sky; 

eous lakes and waterfalls; thy wondrous m 
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Canadians Must Learn to Think 
in Millions! 



$200,000,000 this ye 



.us thought to such TIou 

^ ee nothing but national nor 

eale of expenditure reached then. scat 
Near the end of the ’eighties I was in ame: 
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Big Building Devices 
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In a very ingenious way the founda¬ 
tions of the old building were, bit by 
bit removed and replaced by much 

to carry the weight of the extra six stor¬ 
eys. Naturally enough, there were 

it had to be carried out in the dark and 

neath ^h^old structum^Stii if was 
successfully accomplished and on the 
new foundations a steel framework was 

to support the new? Thus the six new 
storeys were built, so to speak, on a steel 

resting on the same foundations. When 
ah was ready, the old and new walls 
were joined and a nine storey building 
was the result in which the two lower 
storeys of the old building were left 
practically untouched. The three 
unique illustrations which accompany 

three stages of the work. § 

Similar operations have been carried 
out in many parts of Canada; in Tor¬ 
onto, the other day, three storeys were 
added to a building in almost exactly 
the same way and indeed there is hard- 


i l i 11 li¬ 


ly any limit to the resources of the 

ids and mefbo^af his Smmand!^ 1 
Still, with all the wonders that steel 

conservative mind to see good old-fash¬ 
ioned masonry still holding its ground 

j x-x-i. — en the biggest types of 

% up brick by brick, 

r -r-—at wherewith Balbus 

builded his wall and the federated na¬ 
tions on the plains of Babylon started 
their abortive skyscraper. 

methods md^matenals^very^difle^ 
purposes and there is unbounded wealth 

ciple remains. The bricks, or blocks, 

or carried by immemorial hodmen to 
their appointed places in the wdl and 
bonded together with mortar. Even 

old tradition; instead of moulding itself 


Working Under Discouragement 

Nothing will take the heart out of a worker so quickly as dis¬ 
couragement. It is easy to push on when hope is bright, when 
prospects are good, but it is a rare character who can do good work, 

couragement. This is what tests weak characters. Weak men 

ted out, when there is no future in sight, no prospects to cheer, it 
is a very different thing. But the world builders, the civilization 
lifters have been those who have trained themselves to keep push¬ 
ing ahead anyway, whether things look bright or dark. This is 


The Smoke Bellew Series 


TALE SEVEN: THE LITTLE MAN 


By 


Jack 


Smoke laughed cheerfully, and ran 
his eye up the glistening face of the 
tiny glacier that filled the head of the 

“Here it is, August already, and the 
days have been getting shorter for two 
months, he epitomized the situation. 
“You know quartz, and I don’t. But I 
can bring up the grub, while you keep 
after that mother lode. So long. I’ll 
be back by to-morrow evening.” 

“I got a hunch something’s goin’ to 
happen/’ Shorty pleaded after him. 

laugh. He held on down the little val¬ 
ley, occasionally wiping the sweat from 
his forehead, the while his foot crushed 

delicate ferns that grew beside patches 
of sun-sheltered ice. 

In the early spring he and Shorty 





tional portion of earth’s 1 *surface. There 1 
most of them tiny, and, as he looked, t 


knew, five miles away, he could see the 
bunch of spruce trees and the cabin. 
He looked again to make sure, and saw 

Someb ody else had surprised themselves 
ernwall 83 t0 '*** 


There’s where I first saw it. No warn- 
the whole lake from there. I’d given 
P “Same here,” the other agreed. “I’d 



he heard a light, metallic tap-tapping 
and a merry whistling that kept the 

W “Hello?"' 

and Smoke’s heart w. . 

in ready liking. “Just in time for a 
snack. There’s coffee in the pot, a 
couple of cold flapjacks, and some 

“I’ll go you if I lose,” was Smoke’s 
acceptance, as he sat down. “I’ve been 
rather skimped on the last several ■ 
meals, but there’s oodles of grub over in 

•‘Across the l^ke? That’s where I 1 


_ __ shaved. I watched you 

putting it all over the gambling crowd 

how glad I am to meet up^th you.” 

dered and slightly stooped, but wiry 
with health, with quick black eyes and 

“And this is Surprise La 
xed incredulously. 




blind, if y< 








They said it was hereditary. All her 
family had it. Caught it from each 

Thought they were born with it. Fate. 
She and I lived with them the first 

tuberculosis in my family. And I got 
it. That set me thinking. It was con¬ 
tagious. I caught it from breathing 


ling. Takes money, and we hadn’t a 

build a house and barn, get horses and 
plows, and all the rest. She taught 
school two years. Then the boy came. 
But we’ve got it. You ought to see 

those trees we planted-a hundred 

acres of them, almost mature now. But 
it’s all been outgo, and the mortgage 
working overtime. That’s why I’m 
here. She’d a-come along only for the 
kids and the trees. She’s handlin’ that, 
' ” T gosh-danged ex- 



She just couldn’t pick up. But we w( 
learning. I jerked her out of tl 
town, she went to sheep-herding wi 


she was pretty close to skin and bone all 
wrapped around a bit of fire when she 
went out with the sheep. Oh, she’s 
thin now. Never will be fat. But it’s 
the prettiest thinness I ever saw, and 
when I get back, and the trees begin to 
bear, and the kids get going to school, 
she and I are going to do Paris. I don’t 
think much of that burg, but she’s just 
hankered for it all her life.” 



Pacific Coast. Good climate, too. 
lungs wall never get touched again 


Knocked around on the Pacific Coast, 
and Southern Oregon looked good to 
us. We settled in the Rogue River Val¬ 
ley-apples. There’s a big — 

there, only nobody knows it. I 
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pounds,” Carson sj 
T hey stood on t] 


He thrust one foot forward tentatively, 
. drew it back, and steeled himself with 
' a visible physical effort. 

“I wish I was flat broke,” he smiled 
up. “If ever I get out of being a mil¬ 
lionaire this time, I’ll never be one 


bridged 


J’that ““itself 

tom of this mass they 

Crumbling and melting, 


the bridge thi 

portions had broken away, £ 
they studied it a mass of hal 
lodged and fell. 

“Looks pretty bad,” Carso 


“But we’ve got to tackle it,” Smoke 
said. “We’re almost across. We can’t 
go back. We can’t camp here on the 
ice all night. And there’s no other way. 
Shorty and I explored for a mile up. 
It was in better shape, though, when we 

Smoke’s hand. “You’ll have \o cast 


11 


“And you forty pounds to the 
worse,” the little man flashed back. “I’ll 
be all right in a minute. I’m all right 

process was instantaneous. “Well, here 
goes for Hogue River and the apples,” 
he said, as his foot went out, this time 

other foot was brought up and past. 

Very gently and circumspectly he 
continued on his way until two-thirds 
of the distance was covered. Here he 
stopped to examine a depression he 

a fresh crack. Smoke, watching, saw 
| him glance to the side and down into 

slight swaying. 


the perilous traverse. On his back was 
his pack outfit. Around his neck, rest¬ 
ing on his shoulders, he coiled the rope, 
one end of which was still fast to his 
waist. 

“I’d give a mighty good part of my 
millions right now for a bridge con¬ 
struction gang,” he told Smoke, but his 
cheery, whimsical smile belied the 
words. Also, he added, “It’s all right, 

The pick and the long stick he used 
as an alpenstock, he balanced horizon- 


crowned slope of the farther edge of the 
crevasse was slippery but not steep, and 
he worked his way up to a shallow 
niche, faced about, and sat down. 

“Your turn,” he called across. “But 
just keep a-coming and don’t look 
down. That’s what got my goat. Just 
keep a-coming, that’s all. And get a 




ce assayed the p 


He felt a jar under foot, a slight 
n t , ouj o heavier 

16 tffOT 
by^ the 


sharp crackle. Behind him_ 

strained, tense face of C “ 




iSl££li*2 EST®*’""'—' 
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A small pocket knife, weighted oi 
the end of the string, slid down the ice 


was sharp. Then 
knife to the end of 
“Haul away i” h< 


he saw the up- 

saw more—a nttie man, afraid and in¬ 
domitable, who shivered and chatted, 
whose head swam with giddiness, and 
who mastered his qualms and distresses 
and played a hero’s part. Also, Smoke 
saw again the face of the bright-haired 
woman with the face of a child on 
either side. And dim in the haze of 

ZflnT 


to hell-and-gone up and out of that I” 

“Wait I-for God’s sake, waitl” 

Carson screamed down. “You can’t do 

Be calm, Old Horse. We’ll make the 
turn. You’ll see. I’m going to dig 
holds that’ll lift a house and barn.’’ 
Smoke made no reply. Slowly and 

strands popped and parted. 


ripples of the r 
Shorty, had Sr 




liked a 


destruction, with a grit that shaking 
fear could not shake. Then, too, he 
considered the situation cold-bloodedly. 
There was no chance for two. Steadily, 

that was dragging the little man down. 
The little man could stick like a fly. 
Alone, he could save himself. 

“Bully for us!” came the voice from 
above,^ down and across the bulge of 


vainly striving to shake the visit 
Joy Gastell’s face from his brain 
sent that knife up for you to ge 
with. Get that? I’m going to 
loose with the jack-knife. It’s oi 
the both of us. Get that?” 
k “Two or nothing,”^came the ; 

a minutZ—” 


mering abyss beneath him, and his 
panic brain urged all th 
optimism of delay. It 
prompted him to compromise. 

“All right,” he called up. “ 

Do your best. But I tell you 
if we both start slipping ag 

rget 

Old Horse, w< 
plaster. I co 

hole^forgone heel already. Now, you 

The slow minutes passed. Smoke 
centered his soul on the dull hurt of a 

should have clipped it away tLat morn¬ 
ing—it was hurting then—he decided; 
and he rer 1 — J - 1 -' - 


: clipped. Then, with^ short 

ute, or a few minutes at best, that hang¬ 
nail, that finger, cunningly jointed and 

Conscious of his fear^ he hated himself. 



Joy Gastell looked at him wi 
glowing eyes, while her father and Ci 
son were busy coiling the rope. 
“How could you cut loose in tl 


t splendid way?” she cried. “It ws 
• was glorious, that’s all.” 

Smoke waved the ■ 


Magazine, tl w 
3 , “The Hanging of Cultus George,’' 


The Loafing Habit 






ly, vigorously, not to fool with it. Many people are like this 
when they play with a spoonful of medicine because they dread to 
swallow the bitter disagreeable remedy. They make the dreaded 

I know people who always have a lot of put-off disagreeable 
tasks, waiting until they “feel like it.” They are like the general 
who skipped all the difficult fortresses and took his army along the 
line of least resistance. By and by these neglected posts fired upon 

The way to rob a task of its disagreeableness is to tackle it 
promptly and vigorously and get it out of the way. This habit of 
playing with a spoon before taking a disagreeable medicine only 
delays the torture. Swallow it quickly and have done with it. 

Fight against the loafing propensity, the habit of dawdling 
and putting off disagreeable things as you would fight for your 

of achievement. 


Doing the Fall Fairs 











get yer crowd outside befo 
’em inside. C ’ ’ 

ide ^ 

tad to do was kick up 


would be some of the guys what 
thought he didn’t look as fierce as we 
had said in the spiel, and some of ’em 
used to wonder, I guess, how it was that 
he never roared when there was anyone 

to S think e he I wasn’t reaUiercIfal?you . 
had to do was to pull a bunch of bills 

guy that was game to put his hand in ' 
the crocodile’s mouth. There wasn’t i 
one that ever called this bluff. Gee, if ' 
ever any guy had offered to. he would \ 
have had to pry that crock’s mouth 
open,” chuckled my friend the show- 

k “When the bunch started to go out,” 
on the^door^would^ok^at^m ^ mm 




derful si , 
fied. If you pin a guy do 
he’s goin’ to say yes every tii 
ain’t got the nerve to tell yoi 
face that yer show’s a bunk, ev 


in, the spieler would yell; “Shill,” 

their"m oney & an <1 hmtle intTthe’show 
as if they’d only been livin’ up till now 
in the hope of some day bein’ able to 


!ut when that croc had to 


at fifteen cents, fer th 
bunch that’s goin’ to crowd into a show 

used to have to get busy with a hand 
axe. When they began to come hard 
we’d raise a howl in the tent that some 
of the guys had been bitten by the croc. 
One time a fellow got his hand cut in 
the merry-go-round and sneaked in at 


for home right off the bat 
t flat.^ We kicked around fer about three 

diamonds and bum gold rings. *One of 
r the guys would sell the stuff and the 
J rest would stall for him. That is when 

; wouKm^up and act™if°he thought 
the rings was phoney. 

, “He’d pull a bottle out of his pocket 
. labelled acid and tell the guy that was 
r sellin’ it that he’d soon see if it was 
. gold all right. All there was .in that 
[ bottle was oil which never hurt no kind 
[ of metal. When he dipped the ring in- 
. to the stuff and nothin’ happened he’d 
turn nwflv sorta disappointed, saying 
ied it was gold all right, 


nt yellin’ that he’d been 


kii? U the a fJ 1 i aV fair8 Wh A!id 0t i 
y if you know how and ha 


An Amateur Professioual 




DOROTHY BENSON was enjoying 
herself hugely at the Ocean View 
House. She had just graduated from 
college, and her immediate horizon 

ure; her future, a little farther remov¬ 
ed, included a fall and winter in Tan¬ 
gier and Egypt. Not the least factor 
in the pleasure of her stay at Maxatuxet 
was the arrival of Harry Dale with 
whom she had been friends since child¬ 
hood. There had never been the slight- 

reciprocal* ’giftf of gay companionship 
they expected nothing of each other, 
and so were never disappointed. 

Harry Dale’s chief characteristic was 
an arrogant confidence in his ability to 
do things that he knew absolutely noth- 

He had made his debut at Maxatuxet 
by challenging a sturdy native to a race 
in flat-bottomed scows, hi 


One brilliant afternoon, shortly after 
is arrival, he dashed down the level 

lotor-car. He turned a short corner 
into the drive-way, ^demolishing^a gor- 

could control his motor climbed part 
way up the steps leading to the hotel 

He was greeted by a burst of laughter 

a yell of derismn from the proportion¬ 
ately small circle of men. 

He reversed quickly, unconsciously 
turning his steering gear. The machine 
bumped heavily down the steps, and 
the rear wheels ruined a geranium bed; 
a quick turn to the left, and a baby 
carriage, fortunately empty, had passed 
into the category of useless things. The 

helpless mirth" the girls voicing their 
glee in hysterical laughter. Harry, 
not the least crestfallen, sat calmly in 
the motionless car with the mien of 
one justly proud of a great achieve- 

“ Where did you get it?” gasped Dor- 


en by three-quarters of a mile. ^Thc 

which^had turnabout in-force to wit- 

with his offer to play^billiards^for any 
met, and who afterwards turned out to 


keep in order for him,” explained Har- 
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you!” cried Dorothy. “No sir,” she 
continued; “you’re not going to register 
now. You’re going for a walk with me 
—I’ve got just volumes to tell you.” 
She drew the big man after her in the 
direction of the beach. 

“From your ingratiating, manner I 

fess,” said he quizzingly. 

“Oh, I have! I must confess first, and 


“Pretty nearly as bad,” said Dorothy, 

Ddeto S QuSett e and hack in Mr. BiS 
age’s motor car for—for—oh dear—for 

This last was a wail of anguish. 

“And—eh, what! won it? Well 
done, little girl,” Benson patted his 
daughter’s shoulder approvingly. 

“I’m so glad it’s off my mind,” sigh¬ 
ed Dorothy. 




a puzzled tone, “why, if < 


Jane, saying that you had met with fin- 

“Ytt/’SdS! told y Mr^ b °B^age, 

too.” 

“You don’t say so!” laughed Benson. 
“Dot,” he continued, “you’re worthy 
of being in my confidence. For a long 
time I’ve been trying to get control of 
the Anderson corporation. Breckage’s 
was the only influence that kept me out. 
Two weeks ago he came down hereand 

knowing that she would disobey me and 
tell Mrs. Breckage. Mrs. Breckage told 
’ ’ 1 ' - and he, sec— 


“You clever Dad!” laughed Dorothy. 
“If I give Harry back his check, you 


Training Under Pressure 



Just as the fire 
pure gold, so hardships, 
and purify cb— 11 


Monumenting Canada 


By Oscar 


Brown 
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Psyche and the Pskyscraper 







Joe was not of the nation that keeps 

fruit. He was a capable American 
youth who was laying by money, and 
wanted Daisy to help him spend it. 
Three times he had asked her. 

“I got money saved up, Daisy,” was 
his love song; “and you know how bad 

ve^bigjSut- 8 016 ° mme 810 

“Oh, ain’t it?” would be the am 
phony of the unphilosophical on 
“Why, I heard Wanamaker’s was tr 

floor space to them for next year.” 

morning and evening. 

“Hello, Two-by-Four I” was her usu 
greeting. “Seems to me^your sto 

package of chewing gum.” 

“Ain’t much room in here, sure 




the house where she lived. His name 
was Dabster, and he was a philosopher. 

[ upon ^him like continental labels on a 
: Passaic (N. J.) suit-case. Knowledge 
he had kidnapped from cyclopedias and 
handbooks of useful information; bul 
as for wisdom, when she passed he was 
! left sniffing in the road without so 
much as the--*■— -■* t - - - 


pounds of candy before I could get ii 
side of it, Joe.” 

“I wouldn’t mind an even swap lil 
that,” said Joe, complimentary. 

Daisy’s existence was limited in evei 
way. She had to walk sideways b 
tween the counter and the shelves i 
the candy store. ^In her own hall be 

cohesiveness. The walls were so nei 
to one another that the paper on the: 
made a perfect Babel of noise. SI 
could light the gas with one hand ar 




. jould anc 

, portion of wi..._ _ _ . „ 

properties of peas and veal, the shortest 
verse in the Bible, the number of 
\ pounds of shingle nails required to 
5 fasten 256 shingles laid four inches to 
1 the weather, the population of Kanka¬ 
kee, Ill., the theories of Spinoza, the 
’ name of Mr. H. McKay Twombly’s 

> second hall footman, the length of the 
| Hoosac Tunnel, the best time to set a 
1 hen, the salary of the railway post-office 

> ’ ' m Driftwood and Red 


Bank Furnace, Pa., and th 
bones in the foreleg of a cat. 

This weight of learning was no 

were the sprigs of parsley with which 
he garnished the feast of small talk that 
he would set before you if he conceived 
i that to be your taste. And again he 
used them as breastworks in foraging 

a volley of figures concerning the 
weight of a lineal foot of bar-iron 5 x 
2% inches, and the average annual 
• rainfall at Fort Snelling, Minn., he 
would transfix with his fork the best 
piece of chicken on the dish while you 
jre trying to rally sufficiently to ask 
m weakly why does a hen cross the 


Thus,^ brightly 

i of a hair-oily 
i in-the-aftem< 

' the Lilliputian emporium, ha 
al worthy of his steel. But Joe 


. .._jre of good looks, 

shopping-district-at-three- 
nn lrinrl it. seems that Jo6, 


io steel. There wouldn’t have 


o’clock, Daisy and Mr. Dabster stopped 
before Joe’s booth. Dabster wore a silk 
hat, and—well, Daisy was a woman, 
and that hat had no chance to get back 
in its box until Joe had seen it. A stick 

ostensible object of the call. Joe sup¬ 
plied it through the open side of his 
store. He did not pale or falter at sight 

“Mr. Dabster’s going to take me on 
top of the building to observe the view,” 
said Daisy, after she had introduced her 

an “H™l’^aaFd t Joe°' 

“The panorama,” said Mr. Dabster, 
“exposed to the gaze from the top of a 
lofty building is not only sublime, but 
instructive. Miss Daisy has a decided 

“It’s windy up there, too, as well as 
here,” said Joe. “Are you dressed 
warm enough, Daise?” 

“Sure thing! I’m all lined,” said 
Daisy, smiling slyly at his clouded 
brow. “You look just like a mummy 


other apple? 


You! °J 


Daisy giggled at 
ad Joe had to smil 


ing. I understand the area of its side 
to be about 340 by 100 feet. That 
would make you occupy a proportionate 

placed upon a territory as large as the 
United States east of the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains, with the Province of Ontario and 
Belgium added.” 

“Is that so, sport?” said Joe, genial¬ 
ly. “You are Weisenheimer on figures, 

baled § hay do you think\ jackass could 
eat if he stopped brayin’ long enough to 


Dabster stepped from an elevs 
top floor of the skyscraper. 

the roof. Dabster led her to 
pet so she could look down at 

“What are they?” she aske 
ing. She had never before 1 
height like this before. 

And then Dabster must n 


sity of s] 
“Bine, 


e said, solemnly. 


sects going to and fro at rando: 
“Oh, they ain’t anything 

“they’re folks! I saw an auto: 
Oh, gee! are we that high up?” 

“Walk over this way,” said I 
^He showed her the great citj 

starred here and there, early as 


teriously into the sky. 

“I don’t like it,” declared Dais; 
troubled blue eyes. “Say we go < 
But the philosopher was not 

her behold the grandeur of his 
the half-nelson he had on the h 

tent to buy chewing gum at the si 
store in New York. And so he 


computed. And th 
er the sidereal syste 
of Epictetus and b. 


nd Mr. 



:E 


is play 
id con- 

, “See 



The philosopher smiled fatuously. 
“The earth,” said he, “is itself only 


a demonstration on 




were coming out above. 

“Yonder star,” said Dabster, “is 

000,000 miles from°the sun.” 

“Fudge 1” said Daisy, with a brief 
flash of spirit, “where do you th: 
come from—Brooklyn? Susie Price, 
our store—her brother ; 1 - - 


happily 
i stand tiptc 


rm you can almost touch them 

_„. __ hand. Three years for their 

light to reach us, indeed I 


with yo 


think I lighting the 


i Francisco—that’s only It! 


three thousand l- 

The philosopher smiled indulgently. 
“Our world,” he said, “is 91,000,000 


3S from the sun. There 

211,000 times further froi 
sun is. If one of them 5 
tinguished it would 


_re six thousand stars of the s 

magnitude^ It takes ^ thirty-s' 

SeLtS_ 

tude^ whose^light takes 2,700 years to 

“You’re lyin’,” cried Daisy, angrily. 
“You’re tryin’ to scare, me. And you 
have; I want to go down I” 


hirty-six yews 

an eighteen-foot tele- 
ee 43,000,000 stars, in¬ 


midday. Its fiery parabola wa 

ent, and Daisy screamec 
“Take me down,” she cried veh< 
ltly, “you—you mental arithm< 


she shuddered when the express made 
its debilitating drop. 

Outside the revolving 


volving door of the sky- 


vanisnea; and he stood, bewildered, 
without figures or statistics to aid him. 

Joe had a lull in trade, and by 
squirming among his stock succeeded 


s, g tuS’rr^ rait 

“Oh, Joe, I’ve been up on the i 

homelike inhere! T’mTeady ^; 
.Tap wUn P v P r vnn want. ” 



The Motor Boat In Canada 


By H. 
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nents over many miles of the appalling 
woodland trails before reaching its des- 

constantly move their quartern, they 
long felt the need of a comnact and 






a great va 


an important fa< 


us take, for example, New Ontario, niw 

population. Here the T. & N. & 
way thrusts its single span of metals far 
into the heart of the interminable for- 


It stops at length at Cobalt, and Cobalt 
and its adjoining settlements together 
resemble a giant octopus, their many 

in all directions through the woods. 
They are the centre of a vast network 

which tiny settlements pulsing with 
life, have sprung into existence. Men 
come and go from them daily. Million¬ 
aire speculators, anxious to “see the 
show,” or to invest in town lots; com¬ 
mercial travelers and many other busi- 

thing towards the advancement of the 
new settlements, step off the railway at 
Cobalt or Haileybury, and are convey¬ 
ed swiftly and comfortably into the 
woods by the all efficient motor boat. 

Leaving Haileybury behind the rail¬ 
way thumps and rocks its way north- 

at Porcupine, the Klondyke of the pres¬ 
ent century. Stepping from the station 
platform one sees, two miles across the 
lake, the white buildings of Golden 
City, with its Banks and Hotels and Re- 
corder’s Office. To the left,;' ' ' 

ing the lake, Potsville seems tc 
city to itself, so closely do the 


have cut their fares to exactly one-fifth 
of what they were a year ago, yet they 
are still making good profits. 

Not very far from Porcupine City, 
flowing in a south-easterly direction, 
extends the Mattagami River. It is be¬ 
lieved by many that the gold “streak,” 
located at Porcupine, runs across Can¬ 
ada for over three thousand miles, ter- 

Be that as it may, prospectors are stili 
heading in that direction for the settle¬ 
taking place. All along the Mattagami 
River, “prospects” are at work, and the 
gasolene boat is playing no small part 

Almost^every mine and “prospect” 
along the lakes and rivers possesses its 
own boat, which carries mails, provis¬ 
ions, machinery and horseflesh. It is 
really surprising^what loads these boats 

foot launch pushing or towing four 
heavily loaded scows against the power¬ 
ful current at a good six knots an hour. 

And what can be said in favor of the 
gasolene boat for Ontario can be said 
also for all well watered portions of 
Canada and British Columbia. Think 
what cheap and rapid transportation 
must mean ^to a growing settlement, 

only by the slender i 
graph wire I 



in bringing up the rear. 

Often, when in the heart of the 
woods, where one little expects to meet 
white companions, one is surprised to 



3 stopped sud- 


1, had performed a complete with water, and the engine 

helpless swimmer. The unfortunate The Italians at once leapt on to the 
youth was literally cut in two, before seats, and started shouting and waving 
the very eyes of his laughing, jesting their arms in a frenzy of excitement. 

A day or two after this sad happen- nent danger of capsizing’ but the more 
ing, my partner and I were involved in obvious the peril became the more ex- 

ating mishap. It occurred on the same At length we saw the “Wizard” rac- 
lake, and curiously enough, the same ing rapidly towards us, but evidently 
boat, the “Wizard,” played an active the driver misjudged the distance, for 
he bumped us so violently that one of 
he Dagos was dislodged and fell into 
s’ provisions with the water. My companion swore he 
" —’d hear the fellow’s screams till he 

two feet below surface. 

7e gained the “Wizard” just as our 
i as ourseives, auu as we own boat sank, and looking round saw 
ing stage, the “Wizard” our packsacks and provisions, sailing 
bumped us somewhat violently. Noth- peacefully on the water, 
ing was thought of it, however, till we It seemed that, on that trip, we were 
reached the middle of the lake, when in for an excessive run of bad luck, for 

served spurting upwards through the garni River the “Lil/ of the W' 11 


several' days’ provisi< 
i we loaded into th 


>r the all one long, 


alf filled hoi 


her propeller 
chilly night v 


shaft, and 


Tagged With Other People’s Estimates Of Us 

sizing you up, that when you meet them you really step upon the 
scale of their judgment and are weighed and measured by them 
on some sort of an imaginary scale? For example, people who 
know you may estimate your industry as a hundred, but your 

ambition eighty but your real judgment at twenty^five.' Your in¬ 
tentions may^be well up the scale while your^courage very near 

count of stock of ourselves, of estimating ourselves as other people 
estimate us, we might very materially raise our lowest marks', 


Jackson’s Scoop 


JACKSON, the “policeman” on t'. 
Daily News, was quite well aware th 
his paper was fighting the police. I 
1 -- J L -ie painfully c0~—— 1 


___ty had extended to 

Jackson, himself, particularly. The 
police chief, the captains, the chief of 
detectives, were all on friendly enough 

quite apparent that Jackson was a 

They may have thought a lot of Jack- 
son, but they did not admire his paper’s 
attitude towards the police. The justice 
of The News’ position is another story. 

Jackson, whose duty, in line with 
other reporters, was to be “next” to 
everything of importance that 
at police headquarters, and to 

period at which me- 1 - 11 *- 

deeply immersed 
which, hours later, 


provoking. For, if there is one class of 
blue devils it is ^ the newspaper frater- 

Atkins, foyrity editor^ who had^gone 
all about it, sympathized with Jackson. 

But his sympathy didn’t help Jackson 
much, particularly in^view ^of ^periodi- 

of short, sharp queries hurled in the 
city editor’s direction, as to why certain 

laries and such like, had not been 

of The News —also as to who was look¬ 
ing after the police, anyway? After 
which, hasty exit of the “Old Man” and 

settling thickly over the local room. 



late duty^ police, 
no downhill job. Frequently he was 

in accents more emphatic, too, when r 
feverish run through the rival sheet 
apprised him that he had been scoope< 
again—beaten out on small items whicl 
he should have got, and which h> 

just the little things that are as iron en 
tering int " ’ " ” ' * ’ 


Sced wheu ... 

the paper, but when he did, there was 
usuallv this kind of petty dickens to 
pay. This was the subject of common 
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though, and the police squad saw that 
no good could come to them by flying 
in the face of determined fate imper¬ 
sonated in the individuality of the au¬ 
tocratic head of the city detective de- 

“Sorry we’ve got to throw t! 
devil down,” mumbled Davis, 

“Guess there’s no way out 
though.” 

Jackson, as he was in duty bound, 
query, “Anything on, 

desk merely vouchsafed him a casual 
“Nothing doing, Jackson, sorry to say”; 
and then pretended to be very busy with 

Jackson stood tentatively at the desk 

overtures from the chief were in pros¬ 
pect, he quietly walked out, and passing 
through the group of press men, went 
down the stairs. He had made up his 



Si" 


t figure, hove into view. It 
man, whom Jackson knew well enough 
“What,” ejaculated the policeman, 

when there’s so much 
Jackson, dying ma— e 
eagerly at this most tangible straw. At 
last he had a clew to the mystery, and 
he wasn’t going to let it slip. 

Forcibly pushing the astonished of- 


heads of the police were dead set against 
The News man, and a high sense of jus¬ 
tice in him rebelled against it all, well 

sonally, had no share in the fault. 

“Well, there is something on,” he 
said finally, “and I sure don’t like to 
see you beat, so I’ll just risk my livin’ 

He drew.Jackson towards him and 

apprehensively around the while. ' ^ 
“Mind the place, now,” he added 
quietly, as he started away. “I know 
it’s a sure thing, because I got- it 
straight, though the head push are 
keepin’ it mighty quiet. Be on hand 
at about half-past twelve and you’ll get 
the whole thing.” 

It is surprising how quickly one can 
u. tted f r o m the lowest depths 
to realms of perfect ecstacy. 
« in the deepest^depths^jus^ 


to-night?” ’ of the blues 





>use was straightway heard, followed 
r a couple of pistol shots, and the chief 
id his detectives made a dash to the as- 




'waTshortftf’s 






> position that the story was safe. 

The whole city was shocked at the 
, amazing intelligence which glared up 
at the people from the breakfast table in 
3 startling headlines on the front page of 
’ The News: 6 

SENSATIONAL ARREST BY THE 
POLICE. 


from the opposite sidewalk saw the 
police thrust their handcuffed and 
swearing prisoners into the patrol wag¬ 
gon, and then waiting for nothing fur 

fates were after him! 

Halting his speed-ordinance-defying 
pace in front of a drug store. Jackson, 
in a remarkably short time had the 
office on the phone, and was pouring an 


Integrity Caught Re 
ing Counterfeit Ban! 


le Highest 
ided, Mak- 


of Double Life in This 


,ot easily su, 


“Sure’s I’m standing here,” 

>out it, because I know the old 
ell as I know you. Sits in fron 


“All right, my boy, I 


I’Fltake'y! 


mer, president of the great K—^Bank, 

Smilax, both eminent financiers, lead¬ 
ers in Wall Street, church workers and 
i men prominent in every benevolent 

printing counterfeit bank notes, in a 
, little cottage on the outskirts of the city. 
: Presses, engraving stones, the whole 

i had been found in the place. g When 
; the police came, they having had a tip, 

Cramer and Smilax had endeavored to 


ity rang wit! 


»h The News people didn’t 

elusive story, as well as one 
ensational the city had seen 

re, the other press men had 


tr “ dc 


A Square Deal for the Child 
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PHI! 


n the Admiral’s Cabin 


By Robert J. Pearsall 




with & the Lc 


and I key was b« 
d all oi sudden th 
1 to the or and pi 
is a fight the darl 


ti other’s pigtail and then it’s a pull- 
match for fair; but with a white 


they come in bunches, which they 
mostly do. 


kicks from the flat of a bare foot I knew 
that Hicky was down, too. 

“ ‘Let-up, Hicky,’ I gasped. ‘It’s me 

“ ‘They got you, too, Tom?’ he 
wheezed. ‘Well, I guess it’s all off, 
then.’ 


>n»,T 


fast. Then—well, then I laughed, for 
Hicky had begun to speak. 

“Hicky was what you might call a 
linguist. In cussing, I mean. He had 
been in ^prett^ nearly every ^jountry in 

words of all of ’em. And if there was 
one he didn’t use that night I’d never 
heard it myself, and that’s saying a lot. 

“ ‘What’s the matter, Hicky?’ I ask¬ 
ed, after I’d listened awhile. 

had another laugh. And then I 
thought something ^that stopped my 

aske.T'wheVdoes the 

tide tarn?’ 

“For just a second or two, until my 
words had time to sink in, Hicky’s flow 
of language kept up. Then it chopped 

“ ‘Lord, Tom, I never thought of 
that.’ 

“ ‘Neither did I, Hicky, until just 


lay quiet, 
^jabbered 


while the! 

on us, in various attitud 
to each other, trying to i 

k“At last, they ^began to disengage 

another fight for it, I felt a rope trussed 
around my feet. Then my hands were 
twisted behind my back, and my wrists 
were tied. I was “turned on my fa™. 
and ropes were passed around my wi 
and chest and nailed to the deck. 1 
hammers were going, so Hicky ’ 
probably being treated in the same w 
“After they’d tried the ropes aj 


“ ‘And this cabin was flooded when 
they came on board to-day.’ 

' 0 “?TheTi«l be flooded again in a 

“ ‘And we’ll be—drowned.?’ 

and^eHher^d V*Alf^SeThem 

> it sounded like the roaring of Niagara. 
5 “More to drown the thoughts of it 

, around in my ropes again. But they 
couldn’t have been any tighter or more 
! secure if they’d been tied by an able 
- seaman. I could hear Hicky doing the 
same thing, and he grunted as he twist* 


Moi Li 



ed for days. But I knew that when day¬ 
light came we’d know it, if we lived 
that long for there must be a ventilator 

rrto P A l naturally ' itwo ’ ildopen 
“It came at last, slowly, while we 
kept twisting our heads around and 
trying to look up. At last it got light 
enough, and I got my head around far 
enough, so I could see the upper deck. 

It was about three feet above us. And 
by watching the side I could see that 

where the bureau had been there was 
nothing but a hole in the deck. It 

not intended to be ‘overboard ’ in ac¬ 
tion.’ And no wonder, with all those 

“And then, as it grew lighter, I saw 

“The deck above us-- 

big steel girders. They tapered 

own ships. And one ran directly above f 
Ilicky, and lengthwise of him. \ 

..1. There was no use rous- c 


off that girder. . 
with my head alw 


feet above Hicky’s bound hands, now i 
foot, now six inches. And I twisted nr 
head and watched it. 


higher, I raised 
they touched tb 
to hold down. 


the girder 
Hicky’s brec 


ie rasp of the rope against 

- suddenly stopped, and 

„ 3 breathing seemed to stop too. 
[ groaned; had he given up? And 
l ““ T u —’d^a snap, and I knew it was 

“Many^a man at^that would have 
that if he stopped to get me loose he’d 




3 crawl through between the two, and 

J like to have strangled us. But we got 
3 to the ventilator at last. 

5 “We crawled up through It, and fell 
over the side of it, and lay on the top 


“And Hicky sawed! He 
himself upward and began ri 
>es against the girder. At 


Hicky breathing liard and groaning 


took us off. They’d missed us at 
“The jewels? The Koreans got 


0 TheTld m 
gave us five days for jumping ship, a 
when we. got out of the brig we were 


Dr. Marden’s Inspirational Talks 









sat the ability, how large the genius, the confidenc 


II.—The “Scientific Toy” that 


.. r —^-..ooden tel< 

May, the eminent electrician, 
panied Sir William a - 3 — ~ 
astounded. It was a 
Exposition at Philadelphia, June, 1876, 
and Gray’s telegraphic exhibit, as 
George C. Maynard tells the story, was 
conspicuously exhibited in one of the 
main buildings, while the new tele¬ 
phone of Alexander Graham Bell, a 
very simple instrument, “no larger 
a lady’s toilet bottle,” used altern- 




. a 

i conducted with perfect success, 
president, “in the most emphatic 
iner,” declared: “It can never be of 

Mr. Vail did not venture to controvert 
this statement, but he improved the first 
opportunity to make an engagement 
with Gardiner G. Hubbard, father-in- 
law of Mr. Bell, to aid in 


lation, pitch, inflection, 
heard with a sweetness and softness’tl 


ion superintendent, also 

his while to accept a perpetual telephone 
license for the entire state of Michigan 
without paying a dollar for it. When 
he went home, however, with the license 
in his pocket, his fellow employees of 
the great telegraph company laughed at 
him for “going into the toy business.” 

In all the articles the writer has ever 
seen upon the genesis of the telephone, 

■ it seems to be tacitly assumed that Mr. 

■ Bell stumbled upon the basic idea by a 
s sort of lucky accident. Nothing could 

ho farther from the truth. Indeed, the 


Mao. 



— _j S , v, iPoLh)T^sK~ich, 

(German); vie, (French); some Arab¬ 
ic, some Cockney-English, with an in¬ 
troduced Arab guttural, some mispro- 


3d Spanish, at 
. The result was perfectly satisfactory 


_ symbols, when read, s_ 

sound, would make a Christian fancy 
himself in the zoological gardens. 

vious: it is clearly one of those steps of 
which people admit the utility so long 
as they can deny the practicability, and 
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cability they deny the utility. Mr. Bell 
has formed a high opinion of the range 

or may not, be fully justified; but every 
one can see a great deal of what he sees. 

m . : ~~te through the telegraph 

, indeper - 

_ibicorC 

. a clerk who kn 

to teach the dumb how to speak by in- c 
structing them in the actual use of their " 
organs; to take down the sounds of for¬ 
ages, anlFto transmit them home; to 


S3, 


be defrayed 


.. taneously in London and New York. 
On pages 101 and 102, under the head¬ 
ing, “Visible Speech Telegraphy,” the 
author says: “The indefiniteness of or- 


to the en 


os risk of 


publico all copyright ir 


This request was made in vain. The 
subject did not lie within the province 
of any of the existing state departments, 

politely bowed out from one after an- 

e 17th of May, 1867, Mr. Bell's elder 
n, Edward Charles, whose ability in 


„ /stem of visible speech 

will render the telegraphing of words 
through any country equally certain 
and easy in all languages. The opera- 

lable of the writing, will transmit the 
ipsissima verba, and the very sounds of 

more than eight years prior to the in¬ 
vention of the telephone! Yet evident¬ 
ly but very few steps were necessary for 
that writer or his son to enter the field 
of telephony. 

Soon after he came to the United 
States, Alexander Graham Bell, who 
was also an expert in visible speech, 
married a^d^f-mute, the^ daughter of 

link of an incentive to study the trans¬ 
mission “Toy” of speech to apparently 

careful investigations which would al- 


ftirs; 

soon, by actual dissections, became 


disse* 
aHth 


self, and about the first of the following , 
September its “Inaugural Edition,” of \ 
some 150, eight-by-ten inch pages, with £ 


ne piece. Indeed, the: 


Civic Publicity: A New Profession 


THE RISE OF A MODERN CALLING IN CITY DEVELOPMENT 
AND SOME OF THE MEN WHO ARE FOLLOWING 
IT IN CANADA 

By Charles L. Barker 



:owth and ex- lore making a choice before sending his 
of population boy into fields already overcrowded 
to the other, when an inviting avenue looms up be- 
ore his eyes and he sees the magic sign: 


This is an entirely new department c 
that has grown up within the past few i 
years in the administration of munici- 1 
pal affairs. Where formerly, we were f 
wont to get along with our finance, pub- ; 
lie works, fire, watered light commit- i 

branch, or a joint committee of the 
city council or board of trade. The ( 
publicity committee is likewise coming , 
to be no small spending department. j 

—a profession that pays sa 
mensurate with the imports 
work performed. The fonc 
the olden days who considered la - 
medicine the only p~~*—’— 1 ~ 


e <rf $1,000 a year and will pay 
atalary aMB,'000,''while Winnipeg 


Brainy, energetic publicity expert 
an find a position any place they de 

ar exceeds the supply. The man wh< 
an produce results can almost nam< 


• first impetus in the mi< 

• then developed with rem 
i to the extreme limits or 
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Nearly A T t hief 








shoulders thrown & 
down doing a little 



the one to fit the door, while she con¬ 
sidered the situation. 

She had not seen the man plainly 
but had a general impression of curly 
hair and a gaunt face half concealed by 
a masking handkerchief. That sixth 


though he was a burglar, he was new at 
the business and very nervous. 

‘ ler if he’d be more 


She hastily 

to a little pile ana, as sne couia nut 
manage the clumsy wooden frames and 
the negatives, the proof-box and her 
skirts all at the same time, she decided 
to risk the wrath of the printer and 
leave the frames behind. 

As she stepped through the roof door 
and locked it behind her she started at 
a noise below. The stair was pitch 
dark, now that,the door was closed and 


might know the boss would i 
any money in the place on I 
and—the lens! The lens! Muf 
to lock up the best lens! The o 
big camera, the pride of his he 

one like it in America, the 
value he pat upon 
price he claimed to 


Peering through the gloom t 
bottom of the stairs, she saw tha 
door there was not quite half opei 




a shadow cr 


ow creeping across 
it which she watched breathlessly. It 
grew larger and larger, drew back, 
steathily loomed up again, and the head 
of a man peered around the door. 

Doris held her breath and crouched 
lower. It seemed ages that the intruder 
gazed up the ^stairway. He did not 

not see her for the darkness. At last 
tio coompft ent.isfip.fi t.tifire was no one 
\ Doris he 


chi™ an 


le pocket in 
h her handl 


ve paid for it, and 
uld surely fall up- 
on anyone who would harm it in the 
smallest particular. 

With horror she remembered that the 
first thing a thief would seek in a pho¬ 
tographer’s studio would he the lens. A 
few turns of the wrist and he would have 
it unscrewed and dropped into his pock¬ 
et. It would not take two minutes. Per¬ 
haps he already had it! 

She put the negatives down on the 
top step, carefully gathered her skirts 
around and stole down stairs still grasp¬ 
ing the little box of proofs. 

By this time she was calm enough to 
remember that the fourth step creaked 
and that she must be careful to step over 
it, and to he thankful that her shoes 
were noiseless. 

At the bottom of the stairs she paus¬ 
ed and listened. Not the faintest sound. 
She inserted her key and listened a 
moment before she turned it. She felt 
sure that if her burglar was on the other 
side of the door, in the entry which 
opened into the studio, she could have 


of keys. Mechanically, she fc 








the sight of the ugly revolver in his '“Empty your pockets!” she said 
hand, for he did not turn. sharply. 

He ODened a wardrobe 
lis fingers througl 


of Fluffy’s o 
shelf and he rifled th 


a knife, and her little roll of bills which 
she recognized by the rubber band about 
them. The lens was not in the pile on 
the desk when all his pockets were in- 


- 0 -, -:’s salary,” she « Do ... 

thought mournfully. ness ” saidJDoris scornfully 

Then he came toward her hiding- “Ta" 


T’^Slowly he pull- 


>wder and puff. I 


i “No!” cried Doris, angrily 
. her foot. “You ’ 

! Take off that mf 


miserable thief! 
, I’ll shoot you.” 

unmistakable. Slowly, as 


of the chair and lay still at her feet. 

This turn of affairs almost surprised 
Doris out of her composure. 

His eyes were closed and she noticed 
that his long black lashes had the up¬ 
ward curl of youth. Still fearing a sud- 


He was a mere lad with no 
suffering. His cheeks were su: 
tells'of staTration. Soris sai 


as a burglar to be feared 
starving boy. 


looked familiar 
She thought of her brother as she lift¬ 


seeking : 
starved 1 


le, had hard lm 


Doris put the glass to his lips and bade 

“Say,” she said^uddenly, “I’m aw¬ 
fully sorry I spoke so mean to you a 
while ago. I didn’t know you were 
starving Do you think you can walk 

work-room. I’ll make you a cup of tea 


it. “Come on, let’s try it.” She regain¬ 
ed her feet and assisted him to a chair. 
“There^now. ^I’m going to telephone 

a generous meal, and asking that it be 
sent up at once. 

lapse to speak, watched her in silence as 
she unlocked the studio door which he 
had locked to prevent discovery from 
that side, picked up his fallen mask 

“• ““““knife,“tidied the de* mi 
ees of his work at the lock- 
vhich she opened with her 

; of all the revolver, but she did 




Would 
hers? H 
that would help 

awhile before she yelled fo 


him, instead of yelling 
Well, she would wait 


“There,” she said turning to him. 
That is to show you that I trust you. 
know you are no more a burglar than 


She decided as she 
: the hair on the boy;s 
oosened the collar of his ‘ 
r ou are some girl’s broth- 


I’m going to help y 
his lips and vigorot 




ed^him to his feet. ^ 
table before him and brewed so 



John Ross Robertson 


CANADIAN PUBLISHER-PHILANTHROPIST OF COMPLEX AND 





GREAT deeds are sometimes wrought 

often conceals a kindly heart. The 
world is full of contradictions. In a 
sense, John Ross Robertson, Toronto’s 
publisher-philanthropist is one of^ the 





the late John Robertson, a wholesale 1 
dry goods merchant, he was born in 1 
Toronto, on December 28, 1841. Sent 1 
to Upper Canada College while yet a v 
small boy, he early acquired a fondness r . 
for the printing art. The mind, which i 
in maturity still takes a delight in p 
watching a great metropolitan news- e 
paper come piling out from a big cylin- c 
der press, was then fascinated by the r 
miracle of type and platen. There was a v 
glamour surrounding the dirtiest of o 
printing offices that transformed its o 

thralled. Nothing would do but his L 
father must purchase a small printing p 
plant for him to play the man with, up n 

With boyish zeal he set to work to 
produce his first paper. He had no 
wild notions of publishing a periodical 
that would compete with and eclipse 
existing newspapers. In the circle of 
his schoolmates he saw a field of action 
that appeared to offer sufficient oppor¬ 
tunity for enterprise. The first issue of 
the College Times appeared in 1857, 


tinued for three 




was, but young Robertson \- B 

both ends meet. Following his transfer¬ 
ence to the Model Grammar School in 
1860, the young publisher launched an¬ 
other school paper, which he called 
Young Canada, and ran it for a year. 
In all this publishing activity, the boy 
performed every necessary function, 
writing the copy, securing the adver- 

When he left school, Ross Robertson’s 
feet naturally gravitated towards a 
printing office, and for about a year 
his was a familiar face in the offices of 
the Christian Guardian, the Globe and 
the Leader, where he worked for a time 
at. the case. But it did not suit the 

other 8 pereon’s ideas'intone* 0 that was 


this end he equipped a small print- 
l plant and essayed to produce a 
per called Sporting Life, the exist- 
26 of which in those ante-baseball 
ys was not a lengthy one. On the de- 
se of Sporting Life, the Grumbler 
s launched. This was a weekly paper 
the satirical type, obviously modelled 

ns. It was an ambitfo™ venture, 

mess, and for a time it seemed to 
>sper. Young Robertson acted as its 
nager, and Tom Moss (later Chief 

When the Grumbler ceased publica¬ 
tion in 1863, the Leader took him on 

issJcSed witi 
. r — Then he trans- 
the Globe, acting foi 

when he was actively associated with 
the news rooms of the Toronto ^press^ 

bringing in crisp little paragraphs 
about a multiplicity of happenings, 
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From the publishing standpoint th 
notable achievement of Mr. Robertson 1 
career as proprietor of the Telegram hs 
been the building.up by slow, but sur< 

stages of the --- J — 

tising patroi 

day enjoys. __, 

under modern conditions ai xeasu one 

trol the*bulk of this kind of specialized 
publicity. That^ the Telegr am^ has 

of its guiding 


has been the pride of 


things behind a solid barricade of ad¬ 
vertising pages, the Telegram gives ex¬ 
cellent value for the money in the way 
of telegraphic despatches and local 
news. It might almost be said that a 
small-tooth-comb-policy ^has been 

.1— - a happening of 11 ‘ 

hich fails to re< 


their pages and size up the situation. 

One afternoon, so the story goes, Mr. 
Robertson entered his office and found 
the papers on his desk as usual. He 
picked up the first one, and observing a 
scare head referring to some exciting 
event in city life, he hurriedly seized 
the first edition of the Telegram io see 

sSEHSIII 

incident. Picking up the Telegram 
and the paper which had evidently 
scooped it, he stalked into the city- 
editor’s office and gave voice alike to 
his indignation and his opinion of the 
editor. For a few moments the air was 
blue, while the victim of the onslaught 
sat speechless beneath the attack. 


paper was over a month old. Evidently 
through some carelessness on the part 
of the porter, an antiquated copy had 
found its way to the proprietor’s desk, 
and had been placed on top of the 
afternoon editions; possibly it had 

! 1. In-ill 


in the Level Crossing Case, 
the City of Toronto 
' ’ ’ 3 did not hesitat 


interested, he 




on the day it was handed down. 

An erratic and impulsive individual 
he may be, but in the treatment of his 

ousto”a fault. The Telegram buflding 
is a palatial workshop; its equipment of 
the best. The menand^women, old and 

While he demands zealous service and 
can be at times exceedingly arbitrary, 
vet once a man shows that he is to be 




There was once a proofreader in his 

acitated him. Mr. Robertson pu^ 
a long time but finally 


scribbled out ai 

for applicants for the. position, 

reader until he could get a new one. 
ange to say there were no applicants. 

sent up a second advertisement. 
1 no response. This went on for 
- 1 days and not a sign of a proof- 
1 *\e scene. It fin- 



Robertson can ^ raise. The afternoon 


will not have gone twenty paces, be 
he turns and calling, “Here b 

astonished youth. A creature of 
pulse, his first instinct is to resent, vi 

purpose; then, realizing i_ 

being responds to a countercurrent of 
feeling and he swings to an extreme of 
generosity and kindliness. 

Many stories are told of the almost 

ing the Sick Children’s Hospital with 
Mrs. Robertson he noticed a shabby- 
looking, bedraggled old woman, sitting 
on the step at the entrance. Invariably 
curious about everything and every per¬ 
son who crosses his path, he paused to 
ask in his gruff way, what she was do- 

story about her wearfness and the long 
distance that lay between her and her 
poor home, the children’s benefactor in¬ 
sisted on her getting into his carriage 
just as if she had been some fine lady 

case of handing out a street car ticket, 
as most people might have done, but of 
treating the woman as an equal. 

He is the kind of man who will un¬ 
deeds. One of his workmen may be 
sick; the Robertson carriage will be 
sent down regularly, with coachman 
and all, to take the invalid out for an 
airing. He may encounter a peddler or 
a washerwoman in difficulties and 
ough it may be in a public place he 

_ i-x. i._ j ~ helping hand 

ir difficulties. 

' id in a person, 
If is sure to be 

amounts to hundreds of tons is evident. 

man’s philanthropy, however, is the 
Hospital for Sick Children in Toronto. 



was only a small and struggling i 
tion. He took hold of it with a i 


ably spent a quarter of a million dollars t 

tenance charges/ The splendid build- 

excellent Nurses’ Home near by and 
the summer hospital on Toronto Island 
are all the fruit of his endeavors. A 
work such as this puts into the shade 
all a man’s imperfections, be they what 
they may, and he stands forth before 

wards a high and holy ideal. 

The third personality in the Robert¬ 
son make-up, and by no means the least 
interesting of the three as being perhaps 
themost^human^is the hobbyist. 

suits as motoring and golf, the nu - * 1 **- 
of Canadians who may be class 
hobbyists of one sort or another 

mentably snr 11 ™ '- 

people who < 
this kind, Jo 


Canada. With him the 

id prints and paint „ , 

" and of places, has been a per- 
~. He has- 1 - J 




' which he tells himself about 
his search for a portrait of the first 
grand master of the Grand Ixidge of 
Masons in Canada. He had certain evi- 

hall at Niagara^ He visited old resi¬ 
dents of the place, and sought to learn 
from them what had become of it. 
Finally he obtained information that it 
had been taken to England. On his 
next visit to the Old Country he at once 
resumed the search. He had few clues 
to go by but such as he had he followed 
up carefully. At length, he ascertained 
that a descendant of the grand master, 
who had been in the Navy, was residing 


? plained his errand. With an exasper- 
■ ating display of red tape, the officials 
- refused to disclose the address of the re- 


he be not the 

--on is for his- 

pictures relating to Toronto and 


This was not at all satisfactory to the 
eager searcher and he determined by 

for himself. A little questioning of one 
of the messengers, aided by a piece of 
silver, served to inform him that the 


tak- the latter to show hi 


torical material—books and i_ 

scripts, letters and diaries. He has fol- c 


rarely failed in the ch 
Paris, New York and g 


- by a selfish one. While he 
l doubtedly taken a keen plea 

, tures, he has been publi< 
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Dwn W life a , P S be 


pictures, this may be 


>e exemplified in the 
of “The Diary of 
Simcoe,” which he 

in Canada to-day, 


energy and activity, strength of i 
and uniformity of purpose, c 
achieve what he has achieved. 


Conservative and went in by a huge m£ 
jority. It was no special love for th 
distinction, that influenced him to er 
ter public life. The root of the matte 
was probably the settlement of the Mar 
itoba School Question, which exercise 
his mind considerably at the time. H 
only remained in the House for the on 


lie Grand Lodge of Canada 


succeeded Sir John A 


rank of Past Grar 
If landmarks 


ig Edward in 
irden of” Eng- 
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has done most to keep the game on a 
high level and to maintain its popular¬ 
ity. This he has done through the On¬ 
tario Hockey Association, better known 
as the O.H.A., of which he was Drcsi- 
dent for many years, and to which he 

much of his time P to its interests. & 
A many sided character and interest¬ 
ed in a vast number of subjects it is by 
no means surprising that John Ross 
Robertson should be a sermon-taster. 
The Scotch in his make-up discloses it¬ 
self conspicuously in a fondness for 
hearing preachers wag their tongues in 
pulpits. He is constantly on the watch 
for the visits of celebrated divines and 
has probably heard more noted clergy- 

his age. Seated ' ' ' 

attitude of his, 

ward and those__ 

edly on the speaker, one could readily 
imagine him to be one of those old cov- 
enating Scotchmen of the seventeenth 
century, to whom long-winded 




avelled and sojourned a 


i which th 


;h head thrust fc 


Yet with s 
mind and de 




ill that stolid seriousness of 
lent, John Ross Rob- 


stern solemnity, there lies hidden a 
bubbling well of good-fellowship that 
occasionally breaks through the mask. 
Quick to observe the humorous side of 
things and fond of a good joke, his 
stories are rendered all the more pi¬ 
quant by reason of the very contrast be¬ 
tween the gravity of the man and the 
ridiculousness of the incidents. His 
predilection is for the darky type of 
anecdote, of which he has good store, 


folk make, of long words invariably 
amuses him. He often tells of an oc- 

ern hotel, and, wanting to tie a bath, 
he sent for one of the maids to prepare 
one of the bathrooms for his use. Pres¬ 
ently the dusky damsel returned, and 
with profuse apologies informed him 
that he would have to take his bath on 
the floor below, because she could not 
“manipulate” the water up to the flat 
on which his room was located. 

Mr. Robertson has travelled a great 
deal and with that restless energy of his, 
he sees everything th: 

“od&r 


. subjects, derived f 
ears of globe-trotting. 

The many-sidedness of his personal¬ 
ty renders it almost impossible within 


rs has naturally crowded 



A Legend of the War of 1812 


HOW “BILLY GREEN, THE SCOUT,” LEADING 700 CANADIANS, 
ROUTED 4000 AMERICANS AT STONEY CREEK 


By A. Langsford 


Robinson 



Creek. But history—with her 
for solid fact—has made no me....— 
“Billy Green, the Scout.” For Billy is 


s is what befell, 
iwelt in Saltfleet 

"S' of Ston- 


have degenerated into a “nature fakir,” 
and have written neatly illustrated little 
books on natural history. As it was, 
he loved and studied the animals with 
which the woods were filled—watching 
them, imitating them, and hunting 
them till he was almost as free of the 

Many were the stories told of his 
wonderful knowledge of the forest and 
its animals. Free from any sense of 
danger he risked hairbreadth adven- 

great strength and agility’and his 


the township would ht 


rs called him unsociable for he 


to perfection the 

Hewuld raTon all foure'alongX 
ground, with great speed, like his 

in the trees as the squirrels, his adopted 
cousins. He could run up a tree like a 

monkey. In short, his abilities made 
him the talk of the whole countryside, 
and he was the recognized authority on 

























ye off to now, Bill?” 

“To the British Army!” shouted the 
lad as he pulled the girth tight and 
leapt into the saddle, and with a hasty 
“Good-bye!” he vanished from the pale 
circle of lantern light and clattered at a 
gallop down the rough farm road. 

Down the bush path by Mount Al¬ 
bion he galloped in the darkness, round 


being^so, saw at opoe the advisability of 



ton—Bay on ground which to this day 
is called Harvey Park. Leaving the 

row Indian trail—the James Street of 
to-day—and pushed and stumbled 
through the heavy underbrush and 


taken before Col. Harvey, the officer 
.landing the advanced guard of the 


there would be between three and four 
thousand Americans—3,550 as it actu- 

try, 400*artillery mdUlBO cavalry-all 
well equipped with tents, stores and 


defence. There was a 
surprise—but then 

suddenly would be very difficult. The 
Colonel reflected. 

“Can you guide us?” he said sudden¬ 
ly to Billy who had been watching anx¬ 
iously the officer’s troubled meditations. 
‘Guide you!” replied Green, “Why, 





The Pulling Force in 
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plays- 

All advertising is selling; Mid, t' 
fore, in order to insure the right Jnnci 
>f co-operation, the advertising depart- 
nent should be a branch of the sales de- 


The quality may be the highest or the 
price the lowest, but that alone will not 
selUhem. They must be made known 

sumers demand themTnd will not°be 
satisfied with substitutes. Advertising 
backed by quality and service is the 

advertising m 



)f^the\ead of _ the sales 

I or controlling supervision in the 
t and collection departments. for 

ly, and, in the case of these depart- 
;s, sensitively, the service to the 

le efficiency of a sales department 
nds altogether on the character of 
ervice rendered the customer. This 
ves Quality, value, shipments, cor- 
;e, advertising, and above all, 


should be as far as p( 


[personal, they’ll feel ^t 


Creating a demand is the sales df 
partment’s greatest achievement. Th 
time has gone by when goods, no mal 


.~ 0 his aid in di;_ 0 _ 

duct. The dealer is one of the import¬ 
ant links in the chain of distribution, 
and should be considered in all selling 
plans as a live part of your organization. 

profit and helping him move the goods 
in large volume, and thus gain his co¬ 
operation and add his staff to your own 
selling force. 

With regard to the relations of the 
sales department and the manufactur¬ 
ing department, ll ~ ™ - 1 *— 1J ^- 


j of getting intelligent and prompt ac- 
5 tion. It is the business of the sales de- 
5 partment to make their requirements 

■ department. The manufacturing de- 
l partment should be operated for the be- 
l nefit of the factory. The sales depart- 

5 factory serves the sales department. 

! And now comes the important matter 
i of working the territory and distribut¬ 
ing the products. In the case of a na¬ 
tional concern, the country should be 

at the great distributing centres. ^ If the 
i districts should be further divided into 






recognition of good work done by any 
member of the staff orany department 

something not easily accomplished. 

business help to keep^p g the interest of 
the men in the field, and can be made 
helpful in an educational way. 

handled can be made really productive. 
Properly used, all these things can be 

equals the personal work of the man¬ 
on the road; here is where the person¬ 
ality, example and leadership of the 

When you havefully instructed your 
of handling them, which means so 


business as well as outside, is stimulat¬ 
ing. Anything that will stir us up p 
special efforts and make us strive to 
make the most^of ourselves.is good for 

“ and g ° od ”3 


ness. I believe ev 

and it’s a good thing to en_ 0 _ 

develop that kind of spirit. Competi¬ 
tions, too, usually bring the best men to 
the front, and in this way you discover 
where the best talent lies. The compe¬ 
titions also afford an opportunity to re¬ 
ward the men who produce special re¬ 
sults or make exceptional records, The 
essential thing in any com-petition is 
that it shall be fair to all who compete. 
Make sure that only the best men can 
win. It’s Top-Notchers we are looking 


)r of his territory, he should be but merit should count in making a 
he close supervision ofhis sales- choice. ^The theory of ^ “blood being 


Orders are expected, but 
the daily report should gr 

doing, and what he.is not 


, loyal persevering e: 
i Brains, industry and 


him^ and ^you’ll get his co-operatiou 
nagging letters. His work is not always 


overtake them. You want aggressive¬ 
ness in your organization always, but 
temper it with considerateness for those 
who have done their part well. There 
should always be a useful place for 
them, and if not, one should be found. 
Aggressiveness _ you . should always 

partment. The spirit to win for the 




Cheapening Life 







Review of Reviews 


BEING A SYNOPSIS OF THE LEADING ARTICLES APPEAR¬ 
ING IN THE BEST CURRENT MAGAZINES OF THE WORLD 


IN^THE Twentieth Century. Magazine^ I 


iaths. From 1871 to 
rate was twenty-nine ■ 
>f population. In 15 


rtEngtad™ 1 " . 

fully neglected her human factors, 
found she was being pushed to the wall 

been obliged within the past year to 
adopt a system of social insurance and 
labor exchanges, organized substantial¬ 
ly and first developed in Germany 


lly everybody in Germany,^ : 

ry possible contingency. It 
! but it is also immensely 


third in forty years. No other nation 

There is no other country in the 
world where human life is wasted as it 
is in the United States. There is waste 
from lack of adequate food and health 
laws. There are more drug shops in the 
United States than there are beer shops 
in Germany, and they are more harm- 

tors in proportion to population as they 
have in Germany, and they do not do as 

loss from preventable sickness is un¬ 
doubtedly four times greater than that 

, everything that educa- 


the German unwilling to leave 
fatherland, and augments & patriot! 

insurance laws, two billion dollars h: 
been distributed to ninety-five mill: 
aged, sick, or injured workers. 

Then consider what has been accom- ! 
plished in the prevention of sickness ’ 
and the prolongation of life. In 1870, < 
Germany had a population of 44,250,- . 

000. In 1908, with a population of 19,- 
000,000 more, there were actually 32,- i 


s exhibition of accident-preventing de- 


ition of acci 
in all kinds of industries. The Ger- 
economy to 
and eyes of 


le legs, fingers ar 
y people than to 


' -rkiiK pi '■>]■ 1 (• I h ii 

defects they have been allowed to 
The nation has learned, what do 
seem quite obvious yet to us, that 
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ers fail to do their work. They 

- 1 - and besides help give Ger- 
that special touch which 


Dienstman is a kind of general utility 

sum to go on errands, carry parcels or 
luggage, or do^almost anything ^you 


There ar 
and com 
health, tir 




umberless small devices 

re sufficiently and conven- 
lime and health. The almost total lack 

the saloons. On sti 
the numbers inc' 
that block—a sa 


re called f< 


you finckwhat you^vant, the police will 
the prospective tenant, an inspector 

the house and telf the^landlord what re¬ 
pairs, if any, are needed. If the land¬ 
lord declines to make the repairs, the in¬ 
spector has the right to condemn the 
property until they are made. The 
directory of a city like Dresden con¬ 
tains not only the names of the inhabi¬ 
tants, but all the essential facts concern¬ 
ing the people, the houses, their owners, 
and where on the tax register you may 
learn the value of any piece of property. 
In a word, a city directory is a directory, 

^ Undoubtedly, Germany’s triumph is 

thing else. In comparison with other 
countries, she shows a better utilization 


>m five to twelve cents, letters s 

itten requests and delivered c 
delay. Why not? 1 


tion in the world; yet 
is in trying to develop 
important port, we 


AN intimate study of Lloyd George, the which here follow, written as they are 
British Chancellor of the Exchequer, is while the memory is fresh, will, I am 
presented in Pearson’s Magazine by P. sure, be received, even by Mr. Lloyd 

ent of The Daily News. authentic picture, derived at close quart- 
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Though like a whirlwind in 
last forms of his afternoon paper to 
press, he was effective and methodical in 
—- A - the rapidity of his mental and 



ing the greater part of the 
in England, where his opj 
observation and study hau ueeu uue m 
large part to the friendship of Mr. 
Bryce—then in Parliament and now 
ambassador at Washington—and the 
late Sir Percy Bunting, editor of the 
Contemporary Review. Mr. Bryce and 
Mr. Bunting had repeatedly advised the 
young American that he must know Mr. 
Stead as the most active and potent per¬ 
sonality in English journalism, even 
though, in their opinion, rather self- 
willed and prone at times to kick over 
the traces of the Liberal party, of which 


Wimbledon. The first impression made nificant 


monthly having its ow 

also reviewing the world’s m- 0 

' ” ! « and presenting^ 

>re important steps in 


the making of contemporary history-It 
was a successful periodical from the be¬ 
ginning, and Mr. Stead continued to 
edit it until his 1 ' ' 11 il ~ J 


lely, early in 1891. Although whol- 

__ _appearance, there has been close 

D . . . Titanic his pen and unbroken co-operation between Mr. 
igaged, and he was pre- Stead’s English Review and its Ameri- 


^It was upon Mr. Stead’s suggestion, zine, written especially to inform Amer- 


The Problem of the Unemployed 
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and industrial depression 

employment rise sharply, and the re¬ 
corded idle among the best trade unions 

iiv S' figures deal entirely with skill- 


, g ™dex e to°r? r u,h U C 

ie Free Municipal Lodging 
'•■'V Y"i'k Cii . ] , >h, In i 
tan thirty-three thousand 


had five thousand applies 
for only five hundred of 
able to fir 
Employmt 


;h unemploy- 
employable” 


id the National 


at great _ expense by ^ a sim 
proximately twenty-four thousand a 


of the long list was qualified lo meet 
their special requirements. They do, 
nevertheless, indicate the silt that is 
seeping through the foundations of our 

Always it must be remembered that 
unemployment is not a disease of panic 
years which can be met by emergent re¬ 
lief; its evils are not necessarily most 

ed is largest: The important questions 
are: How many workers do the indus¬ 
tries of the State normally re< 


wage-earners of New York State form 
a reserve to meet the varying monthly 

who are employed at the busiest times 
are out of employment, or are compelled 
to lose time in going from job to job 

mentsf only forty per cent, were in oper¬ 
ation for the full year; nineteen per 
cent, lost a month or more, and eight 
per cent, were shut down half the time. 
‘•Investigations of over four thousand 
wage-earners’ families in the State,” 
says the Commission in its summary, 
“show that less than half of the bread- 


turbulence upon the stability of o 

It has been customary in New Yo 
to adopt the conclusion of the Sa 
Foundation, that for an average woi 

adults and three children, or fo 
adults, “an income under eight hundr 
dollars in New York City is not enoti 
to permit the maintenance of a norn 
standard; families having from ni 
hundred to a thousand a year are al 
in general to get food enough to ke 
soul and body together, and clothi 
and shelter enough to meet the m< 


of the 

located in the smaller cities of the State, 
•’ ~ ‘ • ely adopted 

barely sup- 


iven hundred dollars as 
pon which a family “c; 


self, provided th 




m they give steady employ- i 


ating demands keep in 


income of slightly mi 
members would ha' 
3and dollars a year, i 



ihundredandfifty doll™sIThe 
rkers are, perhaps, the most 


Stag B vi®els a ”^New'YorkCUydone 
has between forty and fifty thousand of 
them, not more than half of whom are 
working any one day. What do they 
do between-whiles? The Municipal 
Lodging House gives the history of 
some of them. They^wash dishes in a 

fix up Madison Square Garden for a 
show; they do building-laborers’ work 
for a while: help a team-driver when an 

ies and telephone books, and pack and 

families adjust their living to such wage- 
earnings? Or how long will it take an 
industrial system that presupposes ^a 

thta^°it h dlm”ndl? mlly t0 pr ° dUCe the 

the full weight of lost income due to un- 

a lowered standard of living in a work¬ 
ingman’s family. Whence is out of a 



The British Tar Disappearing 



main on.^We are,therefore, induced to 

under the German flag—or possibly 
" stout under the German beer. A pretty 
idea, no doubt, but doomed, alasl to be 
-Kamavh nullify. It has been the 

cerns to replace the original staff by Ger- 
man^substitutes. But there is no rieed- 

jjpiH?~ e ™ k ’* ere ~ 1 

port that every member of the st 


passenger vessels^ It w: 

bridge of a Japanese stes 
tural, nay, inevitable. 1 
study first the inter* ' 
and blood, for it is 


and blood that she will get the best 


fitted, Germ* 

“Why, then, should our leaders quail 
before this retaliation? Our navigators, 

vice is^measured by the time of their 






V M-i! 
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called Salt River Project is something 
over sixty miles from JPhcenix, and 


le that Governmeni 


insulator evolved into a coi 
porcelain structure of many 
and various forms, and the i 


of e 24o!o00°acres inT^vX^. pound 

of power-houses at different places be- 
used for irrigation. The dam itself is 


panied by many interesting features ol 

etc. The ownership of this great worli 
will pass from the Federal Governmeni 


have taken place in Colorado, Idaho, 
Kansas, Montana, Nevada, NewMexi- 

and Wyoming, ---“ S -“ 

still under consi( 


as produced. 


place to modern pole or tower stru< 
of galvanized steel, which give gr 
strength, a longer life, and fret 


related that the electricity is at the 
point of escaping into the air, the wires 

tine™v'iSbleYn darkneS^Thi i one 
of the limits to increasing pressure 
which must be respected especially at 
the higher altitudes. On the lines of 
the Central Power Company, where 
they cross the Continental Divide, the 
critical point is just reached. 

The large generators which change 
the mechanical power of the water 
wheel into electric energy have in¬ 
creased greatly in size. Th«v ara haW 
constructed to-day in sf 



jond decade. Fror 
volts electrical pressure, in the old Tel- 
luride Plant, 145,000 has now been 
reached. The advance is due to an in¬ 
creased knowledge of electrical science, 
and a constant improvement in the ma- 


generally determined b’ 
omer considerations. 

The modern three-phase high voltage 
power transformer of twenty-thousand 
horse-power bears slight resemblance to 
its pigmy ancestors. With its giant 
tank and huge cooling coils, it has be- 
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ies to keep’ his 
lead can't kpep. 

His brain can’t stand the strain It keeps track of every detail of 
—it’s built to remember facts— every sale — stops leaks and 
not figures. checks losses. 

The human mind is never com- A store or office using a National 
pletely accurate. Cash Register is run on a system— 

The National Cash Register thinks it’sboundtoyield profittoitsowner. 
with a brain of steel. Over One Million have been sold. 


“Get a “Get a 

Receipt" Receipt'* 

The National Cash Register Company 

Canadian Factory, Toronto 

J. C. Laird, Manager in Canada, 285 Yonge Street, Toronto 









